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es MD Report Spurs Actio - 
In Mental Hospital Probe 





House Will Hear 
New Intern Plan 


A new two-year program is pro- 
posed for medical school gradu- 
ates planning to become family 
physicians. 

Bearing the unanimous approval of 
the special Committee on Prepara- 
tion for General Practice and the ap- 
proval of AMA’s Board of Trustees, 
the new program will be presented 
to AMA’s House of Delegates at its 
annual meeting, June 8-12, at Atlantic 


City. 

internship Expands: The new pro- 
gram is in a sense an expansion of 
the one year rotating internship 
which family physicians now take, ex- 
plained Dr. Walter S. Wiggins, secre- 
tary to AMA’s Council on Medical Ed- 
ucation and Hospitals. 

For those physicians who choose to 
enter it, the new program would re- 
place the present internship, Dr. 
Wiggins said. 

If the House approves the program 
some medical centers who are inter- 
ested are expected to apply to the 
Council for accreditation of such pro- 
grams for family physicians, Dr. Wig- 
gins said. 

“Family practice” was chosen as 
the name for this field because “the 


special committee said. It predicted 
there will be an increasing need for 
the family physician. 

Created in 1956: The special com- 





ican ¥ 
tioner of the Year in 1958, died April 28 at 
Keokuk, lowa. He had suffered a heert attack 


two days earlier at his Farmington, lowa, home. 
He was 68. Dr. Coffin had practi medicine 


at Farmington for 44 years. He was president of 
the lowe State Medical Society in 1956. 


Inside the NEWS 


Tax Refund: You may have 
money coming. See page 9. 

Convention: A _ preview of 
AMA’s annual meeting. See 
page 8. 
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Georgia medical association com- 

mittee’s report on alleged irregu- 
laritics in the state mental hospital at 
Milledgeville was termed“. . . a pub- 
lic service which could become one of 
the -most valuable” in Georgia’s his- 
tory. 

The five-member committee, headed 
by Dr. W. Bruce Schaefer, Toccoa, 
conducted a month-long study of the 
hospital at the request of Gov. Ernest 
Vandiver after an Atlanta newspaper 
charged that: 

© A nurse at the hospital performed 
major surgery when no doctors were 
present. 

®@Some doctors were retained on 
pe staff after being found drunk on 

uty. 

@ Ineligible persons received hos- 
pital treatment while operations on 
mental patients were delayed by a 


who maintained a private fund fur- 
nished by drug firms—with no ac- 


tional drugs were given 
patients without their knowledge or 
the knowledge of relatives. 

Committee Formed: The newspaper, 
The Atlanta Constitution, said edito- 
rially—before appointment of the 
committee—“‘We suggest to .. . the 
Medical Association of Georgia that 
they have a responsibility to provide 
some leadership in the field of mental 
health.” 

The committee—appointed by MAG 
president Dr. Lee Howard Sr., Savan- 
nah—met seven times and quizzed 
approximately 30 persons. One meet- 
ing continued more than 12 hours. 

Its report to Gov. Vandiver said it 
(See MD, Pege 2) 





Unique Survey Shows 





Malpractice Insurance Changes Needed 


(EDITOR'S NOTE: This is the first article in « 
of the AMA Lew Division’s evalu- 


i 
7 


tice insurance in the United States, 
The replies showed there were dif- 


ferences of opinion among carriers in 
the interpretations they place upon 
the “standard” policy (Physicians’, 
Surgeons’ and Dentists’ Professional 
Liability Policy, adopted by National 
Bureau of Casualty Underwriters). 
The Law Division acknowledged 
that shades of differences were “in- 
evitable” in interpreting standard in- 
surance policy provisions, but added: 


opinions 
obligations to defend and pay the 
judgment. 


The following is the first half of the 
survey : 
ase 1: Dr. Benson, a general prac- 
titioner, was called to treat 
Peter Smith. When he arrived, he 
found what appeared to be an acute 


: Six companies would de- 
fend and pay without qualification. 16 
firms qualified their willingness to 


coverage. 
Comment: Legal actions have 
evolved from similar cases in which 
the physician has been charged with 
use of excessive force, false imprison- 
ment, etc. If a physician did apply 
excessive force and restraint, tech- 
nically this would amount to a “crim- 


(See Meipractice, Pege 3) 


‘MD Study Spurs 
Hospital Probe 


(Continued from Page |) 
approached its job “on the basis it 
could best serve the state not just as 
a fact-finding body but also as a study 
group to develop general recommen- 
dations with reference to the adminis- 
tration and professional staffing of 
the hospital.” 

Members Pay Other mem- 
bers of the mittee were Dr. Rives 
Chalmers, Atlagta; Dr. R. Hugh Wood, 
Atlanta; Dr. Corbett H. Au- 
gusta; and Dr. John A. Bell Jr., Dub- 
lin. Dr. Schaefer is immediate past 
president of MAG. 

Members served without pay and 
bore their own expenses. Other ex- 
penses, such as attorney and court 
reporter fees, were paid by the medi- 
cal society and amounted to several 
thousand dollars. 

The report included recommenda- 
tions for immediate, medium-range 
and long-range action. Immediate ac- 
tions recommended: 

® Transfer of supervision of the hos- 
pital from the state welfare depart- 
ment to the state health department. 

® Retirement pf the hospital super- 
intendent, Dr. T. G. Peacock, and ap- 
pointment of another qualified psy- 
chiatrist to the position. Dr. Peacock 
has been in ill health. 

® Removal of the hospital's chief 
surgeon, Dr. Wallace Gibson. 

immediate Action: Gov. Vandiver 
acted on the first recommendation the 
day he was given the report. State 
Welfare Director Alan Kemper, criti- 
cized in the report, had long resisted 
efforts to transfer the hospital from 
his department's jurisdiction. 

The report also confirmed reports 
of surgery by a nurse, use of investi- 
gational drugs on patients without 
their consent or consent of relatives, 
and employment of staff doctors only 
partially rehabilitated from addiction 
to drugs or alcohol. 

Dr. Peacock charged the report had 
“wrecked the morals” of the hospital's 
professional staff, but only two physi- 
cians, Dr. Zeb Burrell Jr. and Dr. Gib- 
son, resigned. 

Causes Listed; The report said un- 

derlying causes of the hospital’s situa- 
tion were lack of professional respon- 
sibility at the state level, lack of 
emphasis on modern psychiatric treat- 
ment, and lack of public information 
and understandjng. 
» Gov. Vandiver praised the report 
as one which “forms a worthwhile 
chart for future progress in the men- 
tal health field.” 

The Constitution said the report 
was “hard-hitting, straight-to-the- 
point” and added, “We are grateful 
to the medical association and the 
individual physicians for performing 
a public service which could become 
one of the most valuable in our his- 
tory.” : 

Historic Contribution: The Georgia 
‘Association for Mental Health com- 
mended the committee for a “signifi- 
ant and historic contribution to the 
mental health program of Georgia.” 

The committee itself said it believed 
it had played a part in “events which 
-will make the year 1959 historic in 
the annals of medicine and psychiatry 
in Georgia.” 

+ Highest praise came from the Thom- 
aston Free Press, which said: “Most 
people believed that when a commit- 
tee of doctors was appointed... 


Nothing could be further from the 
truth. We owe the doctors of Georgia 
apology for something thougit, if 
said.” 
AMA NEWS @ MAY 18, 1959 
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Space Accents Medicine 


title. 


its Journal of Aviation Medicine was 
renamed Aerospace Medicine. 
Another indication of the arrival of 
the space era was the preponderance 
of technical papers dealing with prob- 
lems of man in space or the ramifica- 
tions of aviation medicine research in 


space medicine. 
Practical : Lt. Col. Stanley 
C. White, MC, USAF, assigned to 


Project Mercury, summed up the 
change in this way: 

“The reports given at previous Aero 
Medical Association meetings have 
treated man’s entrance into space 
equivalent and space flight areas from 
a theoretical point of view. 

“This year, the topics indicate a 
transition from the theoretical ap- 
proach to the practical problems be- 
ing encountered in the programs 
established to accomplish these feats 
of future flight.” 

Human Factors: Project Mercury, in 
about two years, will attempt to orbit 
a man around the earth in a space 
capsule and then bring him back safe- 
ly by slowing the capsule down with 
retrorockets and parachutes. 

This first manned satellite program 
and the proposed flight of the rocket- 


Intern... 


(Continued from Page 1) 
1956 at the request of the House and 
the Board of Trustees. The commit- 





emy of General Practice 


A minimum of 18 months’ 





® Weightlessness or zero gravity. 
® High G’s or extreme forces of 


gravity. 

® Psychological problems. 

Weightlocenesn In an interview 
with AMA News, Dr. Hubertus 
Strughold, the famed “Father of Space 
Medicine” at the Air Force School of 
Aviation Medicine, Randolph AFB, 
Tex., had this to say about weightless- 
ness: 

“The phenomenon apparently 
doesn’t create too much disturbance 
in an animal or individual. Perform- 
ances and coordination of voluntary 
and reflex movements are not im- 


Dr. Strughold said there had been 
some concern whether micturation 
were possible in a weightless stage. 

“Fortunately,” he continued, “ex- 
periments have shown that it can be 
done. However, the weightless astro- 
naut will not have the familiar urge 
sensation. The reflexeogenic zone for 
the urination reflex is apparently at 
the bottom of the bladder.” 

At the same time, Dr. H. J. von 
Beckh, Aeromedical Field Laboratory, 
Holloman AFB, N. Mex., reported that 


spaceman’s tolerance to great acceler- 
ation. 
He said this may present a serious 


ately high acceleraticn levels will be 
encountered. 
High G’s: Problems associated with 


The centrifuge, with an arm radius 
of 50 feet, can deliver 40 G of radial 
acceleration. 





Col. Campbell Dr. Strughold 


C. Clark, Ph. D., of the Naval Air 
Development Center said simulated 
flights in the centrifuge showed the 
pilots could maintain control of the 
experimental craft under flight loads. 


presented by space flight is to select 
the best subject. 
Col. White reported that in Project 


persons 
load, stress load, and the mental and 
physicai demands of such flights.” 
He said in the months ahead medi- 
cine would continue to help condition 
the seven astronauts for the epic or- 
deal. 
Clinical Application: Although space 
medicine may seem remote to the 
average physician, Dr. Strughold em- 
phasized that this type of research 
— an effect on general medi- 
Referring to the study of mictura- 
tion in the weightless stage, Dr. Strug- 
hold said the apparent location of the 
reflexeogenic zone at the bottom of 


ology and have some bearing upon the 
situation of a bed-bound patient.” 











Exchange Plan 





SAMA Backs == Malpractice'Insurance Changes Needed 


pe re (Continued from Page One) ee ee 6: Dr. Monmree believed another 
exchange of medical students inal act” im most jurisdictions @ nurse, is present. ‘ Pregnancy would endanger Mrs. 
with foreign countries was approved though the possibility of prosecution 4: Dr. Elliott performed an Phillips’ life and therefore recom- 
by the Student American Medical or conviction might be remote. abortion upon Mrs. Arthur mended and a vasectomy 
Assn. at its ninth annual meeting. which resulted in her death. Mr. Ar- © Mr. Later Mr. Phillips 
SAMA also esta (82,2 Dr. Collins operated upon thur brought a death action charging >rought suit charging malpractice and 
ment cnmanities ts Ge Mrs. King, with her consent, fer an illegal abortion. In asking the com- ‘hat the operation upon himself was 
=. study and report an ovarian cyst. Im the course of the pany to defend him, Dr. Elliott "necessary. 
tea aa ae operation he found that a radical - claimed there was a therapeutic need Response: - Eight firms would de- 
rends in the hysterectomy was advisable and there- fer abortion. fend and pay. The remaining firms 
practice of medi- upon performed this precedure. Mrs. Response: Twelve would defend generally said they would cover “if 
pa Se ee ee ee deta dda wllond Ge thee sterilization is not a criminal act.” 
i - charging assault battery defend believed physician ‘omment: Apperently insur 
nam © See he went beyond the consent given. had not committed a “criminal act,” sans tean Ot nodictaiane 
the University of Response: Twelve companies would but they would not pay judgment. as legal until such time as the courts 
Oklahoma School defend and pay. 10 firms qualified Two companies would neither defend or legislatures may decide to express 
of Medicine. Okla- their positions, but would not refuse 0r pay. One company would defend 4g contrary opinion. 
homa City, was coverage. Sa though an illegal ase 7: Dr. Dickinson was sued by 
elected president. Comment: Despite the good faith chettion ts clearly @ erbniedh ext ond C Mrs. Gordon for alleged injuries 
SAMA’s House of the surgeon, if, in the absence of is therefore excluded by the policy resulting from an attempt to artificial- 
of Delegates di- waniem an emergency, he performs Gn OP only two + would refuse to ‘y inseminate her. 
rected its execu- Kirkham eration substantially > punted che domed the Response: Seven would defend and 


tive council to poll members on the ‘he one to 

desire for a student exchange, and to ©%, he may be guilty of a technical as- 
report at the next annual meeting how %@¥It and battery. 

such an exchange could be done. The 
resolution did not propose a formal < 
educational program, but a program Jones for a possible female 


to 
which would provide travel abroad ee eo one occurred im the course 


and visits to foreign medical centers. 28¢s against 
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Comment: It appears that insurers 
will generally render protection until 
procedure is declared to be an illegal 


Eee 


familiarity. 

Top winners of SAMA-Lakeside sult fer injuries because of alleged ct. 
Laboratories award were Dr. Eugene Response: Seven companies malpractice. (Next issue: Seven more cases.) 
F. Bernstein, a resident at the Uni- “a oa SP areery 7 ie ce Response: Eight firms would de- 
versity of Minnesota hospi and would were fend and . The other panies } 
Canad A. Proctor, a ae the convinced allegations were untrue, oncraily tated they weal sadaie Hams Will Meet 
University of Michigan. Their ex- ut that they would not pay any judg- coverage only “if sterilization is not | Physicians whose hobby is amateur 
hibits — “Intravenous Aortography,” ™ent that might result. Three firms -, criminal act.” radio will gather in 2 suite on the top 
and “The Development of Sensory 8@ve other qualifications. One firm © Comment: The replies indicate floor of the Haddon Hall Yotel during 
Cell Innervation in the Inner Ear,” aid “assuming that acts of undue fa- Cenerally that insurance protection the American Medical Association's 
respectively — will be on display at ‘iliarity constitute a crime im the 4,1) be given until such time as the annual meeting at Atlantic City, June 
the American Medical Association’s jurisdiction involved, this suit would courts or legislatures specifically de- 8-12. Dr. C. L. Samuelson, Paulsboro, 
annual ‘meeting in Atlantic City, June °t be covered. clare non-therapeutic sterilization il- N.J., has made arrengements for the 
8-12. Comment: Avoid examining female legal. suite. : 





‘*...and then they decided to raise the 
dues again. Well, what's this? 
You’re driving a Lincoln now?’’ 


v4 as 
pin ¥ 
nie ee 4 


Wrst 


‘ 
* 


Briefly stated: The Lincoln is the 
most luxurious, the roomiest, the 
most distinctive and the most 
powerful of America’s fine cars. 


LINCOLN DIVISION 





‘Right. Great-looking car, isn’t it? It’s got every 

luxury, and it’s so. much roomier than any of the 

others. Beautifully built, too. Both Helen and I think 
it’s the easiest-handling car we've ever owned.”’ 





LINCOLN 


Classic beauty...Unexcelled crafismanship 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 
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The Positive Approach 


hy does the American Medica! Association op- 
pose so many things?” 
Every now and then someone asks this question 
which indicates i{ isn’t always easy to discern between 
-megative and positive action. It further points up the 
difficulty the mere conservative organizations have 

had in recent years in presenting a positive posture 
_ in face of the continuous trend toward more govern- 
ment intervention. 

Someone has jikened the role of the conservative 

in this period to a man trying to stop a runaway horse. 
An that situation’ which provides the positive force— 
-the man or the horse? To the innocent bystander the 
—_ looks much more positive than the man chas- 
jng it. 
. For more than 112 years the AMA has been dedi- 
gated to the promotion of “the science and art of 
medicine and the betterment of public health.” This, 
the record shows, it has done. And the spectacular 
and dramatic medical progress in the last decade 
alone, in which the AMA has played an important 
role, should provide the positive answer to the Asso- 
clation’s record gf achievement. 

Phage with its statement of purpose, the AMA 

has supported legislation which promised real benefit 
to the public. It has opposed—sometimes vigorously 
—bad legislatian which would have resulted in bad 
medicine. In opposing the latter, the Association has 
been tagged as being against the proposals. Actually, 
‘it has been for protecting the public health and pre- 
‘serving the high quality of medical care. 
* But apparently it is difficult to translate this con- 
{servative approach into terms that are clearly posi- 
stive. Being for what is in the best public interest 
joften means being against creeping or wholesale gov- 
‘ernment intervenion in the health field. 
. To be for health, one must be against disease. Yet, 
being against disease is positive action. 


MA's effort to:guard the nation’s health means en- 

gaging in a continuous effort of preserving what 

‘is good and at the. same time advocating improvement 

where reform is needed. It means practicing grad- 

ualism—looking before you leap. While this approach 
has proved to be sound, it may not be dramatic. 

On the other hand, it has been relatively easy for 
those pushing for more government intervention to 
wear the cloak of positiveness. For it is the revolu- 
tionary change, the radical departure from basic 
fundamentals thaj makes the headlines. 

Physicians, by jhe very nature of their profession, 
are trained to be prudent, methodical, and to care- 
fully analyze all the facts. They shun expediency in 

tion as they do in the practice of medicine. 
t all through the years the AMA has been for- 
ward-looking and nas initiated scores of advancements. 

As early as 1847, the AMA took action supporting 
a uniform and elévated standard of requirements for 
the degree of MD: More than 100 years ago it recom- 
mended adoption by state governments measures for 
procuring a registration of births, marriages, and 
jleaths; supported establishment of schools of phar- 
macy and a board to analyze quack remedies and 
nostrums and to iaform:the public of their dangerous 
tendencies. 

: In 1902 the AMA surveyed the field and set up an 

‘ideal standard”; for medical schools. Three years 
later it began t¢ analyze drugs and to publish the 
results. Then ca’ne the establishment of the Chem- 
ical Laboratory apd Bureau of Investigation followed 
py the Advertising Bureau to “assist journals in main- 
jaining standards ‘and in securing honest advertising.” 


his leadership has continued through the years. 
In fact, since’ its organization there has been no 
Later public heajth problem in the United States in 
which the AMA has not played a significant role. 
But one need not go beyond recent developments 
Ps find positive action by the AMA. Take the current 
Yongress, for exaynple. The AMA has submitted testi- 
jnony on eight bjljs. In six instances, it has supported 
jhe legislation. in two occasions, the testimony has 
peen solely infcrmational. 
} The point is, what often appears to be a negative 
ipproach is intended to produce positive results. After 
il, seven of the Ten Commandments begin with the 
“Thou shalt not . 
< 
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“You tell me one thing, Doctor, and everybody in 
the waiting room tells me something else!” 








A Legislative Switch 


| gy teriews frequently call to the attention of their 
legislators bills with medical implications. Some- 
times the MDs favor the legislation because they feel 
it promises real benefit to the public, or they may 
oppose the measure for equally valid reasons. 

It isn’t often, however, that a legislator invites the 
physicians’ attention to medical measures. But this 
happened in Wisconsin. 

Assemblyman Jerris G. Leonard, Milwaukee, sent 
letters to his physician-constituents on the companion 
bills in Wisconsin to permit hospital practice of medi- 
cine and to deny Blue Shield the right ° pay for 
hospital “services.” 

“The first bill could enslave the medical Dicietee 
at the will of hospitals,” he wrote. “The second would 
put Blue Shield out of business.” 

Assemblyman Leonard urged physicians “to make 
every effort to defeat the bills.” He'also said, “Good 
medical service, of the quality people have had in 
this state, requires that the individual physician hold 
a particular moral and legal responsibility to the 
patient.” 

It was a welcomed switch in the legislative pro- 
cesses. 


Quotes in the NEWS 


When asked how to estimate the true worth of a 
piece of medical research, Dr. Warren H. Cole, head 
of surgery at University of Illinois College of Medi- 
cine, suggested two questions as guidelines: “Do the 
results contribute toward the solution of a worthy 
medical problem? If the results are not obviously 
significant, will they be used as a building block later 
by another research worker to solve a truly signifi- 
cant problem?” 


Dr. Russell Burton Roth, Erie, Pa., chairman of 
Federal Medical Services Committee: “We have the 
spectacle of representatives of the medical profession 
appearing before Congress, before state legislatures 
and before insurance commissions testifying in one 
direction, while representatives of hospital associa- 
tions appear to testify to an opposing point of view. 
This is not the stuff of which firm partnerships are 
made.” ° 


Nothing Serious 


® Someone has said inflation is just like the weather. 
Everybody’s talking about it but nobody’s doing any- 
thing. 


®When a physician gets a “collector’s item,” 
chances are it’s just a patient’s old bill. 


® A woman is young until she takes more interest 
in how her shoes fit than her sweater. 


® Golf is a lot like taxes—you drive hard to get to 
the green and then wind up in the hole. 





Letters 
... As Readers See It 








own county) voted against the new plan. By the 
way, more members voted in this than in any 
previous election. 

This hardly sounds as if our wishes were 
respected. 


Detroit, Mich. 


Old Fashioned 
@ Above all, Dr. G. L. Moench (Letters, April 
6, 1959 on interns’ stipends) has convinced me, 
and, | am sure, the majority of the medical 
profession of his “old fashioned ideas.” 
ROBERT F. ELLZEY, MD. 


JOHN M. MALONE, MD. 


Austin, Texas 


@ Sounds as if the good doctor G. L. Moench 
was born with a silver foot in his mouth. 
T. G. BOLAND, MD. 
Sacramento, Calif. 


News Gets Around 

@ Congratulations! The AMA News is surely 
meeting a real need. We look forward to reed- 
ing every issue, though it may be a little de- 
layed in reaching us, here in the Far East. 

To those who travel this way, we say “Please 
stop in.” 

P. J. PANKRATZ, MD. 

Milun-Hualien, Taiwan 


Limerick 
e@ Your boxed note about VD (AMA News, 
April 20) reminded me strangely of this limerick 
| wrote a few years ago: 
“We might,” said a man in High Cliff, 
“One day eradicate syph, 
If we only could purge 
The biological urge.” 
“Yes,” said the other man, “. . . if.” 
ROBERT BRANDT, MD. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


News Worthwhile 
e@ |! wish to express my pleasure with The 
AMA News and the great worthwhileness not 
only of its content, but in the way it is pre- 
sented. It should do much to make every phy- 
sician feel that he belongs and better able to 
discuss the actions by our AMA. 
JOHN H. WOOLSEY, MD. 





Carmel, Calif. 

The AMA News is published every-other-Monday 
by the American Medical Association, 535 North 
Dearborn St., Chicago 10, Ill. Telephone: WHite- 
hall 4-1500. The however, does not 
necessarily endorse all of the material appearing 


in The News. 
papayine Vine Penstiens 


oO 9-9383 ; yy o" Clarke, 1919 Wilshire 
ay 1 HUbba 11. 


° Ber. 
nard F. K . The yearly “subscription rate s 
The AMA News is: U. S. 
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Names in the NEWS 





hese names made news in the 

world of medicine: 

Dr. Robert H. Felix, director of the 
National Institute of Mental Health, 
Bethesda, Md., is the new president- 
elect of American Psychiatric Assn. 
Dr. William Malamud, New York City, 
is president. 

New president of International 
Academy of Pathology is Dr. Robert 
B. Stowell, Kansas City, Kan. Dr. 
Douglas H. Sprunt, Memphis, Tenn., 
is president of the American Associa- 
tion of Pathologists and Bacteriolo- 
gists. 

Indiana University conferred hon- 
orary degrees upon two physicians, 
who are native Hoosiers, Dr. Leroy E. 
Burney, U.S. surgeon general, and Dr. 
Isidor S. Ravdin, Philadelphia. 

Hereafter Nov. 20 is Dr. William 
Scott Day in Castle Shannon, Pa. 
where Dr. William Scott, 90, has prac- 
ticed more than a half century... . 
Dr. John I. Brewer, Northwestern U. 
Medical School, has been installed as 
president of the American College of 
Obstetricians and Gynecologists. .. . 
New president of American Society 
for Experimental Pathology is Dr. 
Cyrus Erickson, University of Ten- 
nessee. 

Dr. Bruce Everist, Ruston, La., re- 
ceived the Louisiana Public Health 
Assn. Axson-Choppin award and Dr. 
Maud Loeber, New Orleans, was given 
the association’s Dr. Felix Formento 
Memorial Award. . . . William W. Bo- 
dine Jr., former insurance executive, 
becomes president of Jefferson Medi- 
cal College and Medical Center, Phila- 
delphia, June 30... . E. J. Faulkner, 
president Woodmen Accident and Life 
Co., Lincoln, Neb., has been elected 
chairman of Health Insurance Coun- 
cil. . . . New president of American 
College of Radiology is Dr. Lawrence 
Reynolds, Detroit, Mich. 

Dr. Stanfield Rogers, director of 
Memorial Research Center, University 
of Tennessee, received the third an- 
nual award of American Society 
for Experimental Pathology. . Dr. 
Theodore R. Miller, New York City, 
has assumed presidency of American 
Radium Society. . . . Robert W. Kean, 
former New Jersey congressman, has 


accepted chairmanship of National 


Advisory Committee for White House 
Conference on Aging. 


10 Nutrition 
Grants Made 


The Nutrition Foundation and 
AMA’s Council on Foods and Nutri- 
tion have awarded 10 fellowships— 
each worth $600—to medical students 
doing research in the science of 
nutrition. 

The grants were given in honor of 
Dr. Virgil P. Sydenstricker, recipient 
of the 1958 Joseph Goldberger award 
in clinical nutrition. 

Fellowships are awarded to deserv- 
ing medical students after applica- 
tions have been submitted by senior 
investigators, who subsequently ad- 
minister the grants. 

Senior investigators for the 1959 
awards are: Dr. Thomas C. Chalmers, 
Harvard; Dr. Hans H. Zinsser, Colum- 
bia; Dr. W. H. Sebrell Jr., Columbia; 
Dr. Samuel J. Fomon, State Univ. of 
Iowa; Dr. Alton Meister, Tufts Univ.; 
Dr. John F. Mueller, Univ. of Cincin- 
nati; L. S. Dietrich, Ph.D., Univ. of 
Miami; James H. Jones, Ph.D., Univ. 
of Penn.; Edward G. High, Ph.D., 
Meharry Medical College, and Otto W. 
Neuhaus, Ph.D., Wayne State Univ. 





TOP ATTRACTIONS at the Columbus, Ohio, 9 Fair were the Dominican Republic's Juno 
(above), a life-sized, transparent plastic model of a woman, and the American Medical Association's 
“Life Begins” exhibit. More than 100,000 adults and 12,000 grade school children visited the five- 
day fair sponsored by the Columbus Academy of Medicine. Ten thousand people were turned 
away on the final day. Of the 80 exhibits, 23 were from AMA, none was commercial. The Academy 
assessed each of its 850 members $15 to produce the fair and 506 Academy members participated 
actively. The Academy is preparing a sound and color movie which will describe how the fair was 


planned and staged, and the results. 


Vets Pension 
Change Sought 


Revisions in the veterans’ program 
have been asked by the Administra- 
tion in an attempt to limit the in- 
creasing number of payments for 
nonservice-connected disabilities. 

Although these pensions are de- 
signed only for needy and disabled 
veterans, most veterans over 65 have 
been considered “disabled” and the 
cost of the program has risen each 
year. 

The Administration wants Congress 
to limit higher benefits to needy vet- 
erans, with lower payments going to 
veterans with other income. The revi- 
sion would not affect veterans already 
receiving pensions. 

Pension awards for nonservice- 
connected disabilities increased by 
82,607 between March, 1958, and 
March, 1959, the VA reports, with a 
total of 841,985 on the rolls. 
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the New CSaLional One-Sixty! 


The new National One-Sixty’s greater 
flexibility and efficiency make it ideal 
for the unusual requirements of your 
bookkeeping. These outstanding ad- 
vantages enable it to cut accounting 
time and costs: 


3-in-1 Posting. Statement, ledger and 
journal are posted simultaneously on 
NCR Paper that makes copies wéth- 
out carbon. Charges, payments and 
up-to-the-minute balances are re- 
corded on each. This operation elim- 
inates all duplication of work, month- 
end balancing problems and state- 
ment writing! 

Exclusive “Live” Keyboard. All keys 


are electrified. The same keys auto- 
matically add in debit columns, sub- 
tract in credit columns, non-add 
reference numbers, and non-print 
when required. 


Removable Program Bar. You change 
from one posting job to another in 
seconds, merely by adjusting the 
arrangement of the bars. 


Special Features for High-Speed 
Operation. Front-feed carriage, new 
lastic card guides, visible Lens 
ine, new multi-purpose bar— 
and many other features nana fast, 
easy operation. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, Ohio 


1039 OFFICES IN 121 COUNTRIES © 75 YEARS OF HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY 
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rhaps the moét controversial and 
powerful committee on Capitol 
Commi 


Hill is the House Rules ttee, 
composed of eight Democrats, four 
Republicans, and peaded by doughty 
Howard Smith of Virginia. 
*. Usually the committee doesn’t pro- 
voke much new until the session 
nears an end, bu; the panel already 
this year has controversy. The 
lptest hassle invojved the group’s re- 
fusal for weeks so clear for House 
action a multi-biyion dollar housing 
bill. : 
: Potent influence: In the weeks 
ahead chances ue the newspapers 
will be carrying: more and more 
siories about the committee’s deci- 
sjons on various bills. At the tag end 
of the session, its influence on the 
course of legisigiion bécomes very 
potent. This is use there is al- 
ways a last-minige flood of legisla- 
tion, and vacation§minded lawmakers 
cften aren't incljned to undergo the 
time-consuming -gnd_ extraordinary 
methods needed Yp battle the group. 
However, ever before the current 
session started las} January, the com- 
mittee was involved in a squabble. A 
group of liberal {Democrats launched 
a drive to clip the committee’s con- 
fiderable powers.: This was squelched 
by House Speaker Sam Rayburn (D., 
‘Tex.) who promaed lawmakers that 
{mportant legisi#fion would get 
Shrough the comggittee. 
:: The Rules Co ttee is often de- 
peribed as a sort: of traffic cop for 
the House, wavingg some measures on 
and holding othyxs up. It can only 
net, of course, om bills already ap- 
proved by other igommittees. 
Conservative Eoge: Philosophically 
the group is divi six to six on lib- 
eral and conservagve lines. This gives 
the edge to the. yonservatives in a 
Democratic Congress, since a tie vote 
shelves a bill. Ing pddition, Chairman 
- Ft 4. 


Sen. Hil] Wins 
Health Aware 


Yen. Lister Hill (D, Ala.),chairma . 
x] the Senate jr and Public Wel- 
fare Committee, received the first an- 
nual “Health-USA". award given by the 
Washington Board of Trade and the 
Medical Society »f the District of 
Columbia. - 

Hill, son of a physician, also re- 
ceived a bronze que commending 
his efforts on behglf of hospitals and 
the entire health field since his elec- 
tion to Congress in 1923. 

In an acceptance speech, Senator 
Hill said medicine tnust be aware that 
two-thirds of the ‘fiaman race “is con- 
stantly afflicted by disease.” 

The senator urged: 

® Continued support of the World 
Health Organizatiyn in the field of 
preventive medicine. 

® Support of prigrams which send 
physicians and other medical person- 
nel into undeveloped areas. 

® Progress in the: “Health for Peace 
Program” of inte;national coopera- 
tion int medical research as a most 
effecti'e force far world peace. 

More than 700 persons attended the 
banquet honoring Hill. Among them 
were Arthur S. Flemming, secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare; 
and Sgnate majority leader Lyndon B. 
Johnson (D., Tex.). .! 
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appropriations bills don’t go through 
the committee. 

The main argument against the 
Rules Committee is that it can thwart 
the will of a majority of the House 
and of other committees that hold 
lengthy hearings and clear bills only 
to have them blocked by six men. The 
leadership of the House, too, can be 
bucked by the committee. 


On the other hand there are 


For one thing, the House is much 
larger and more unwieldy than the 
Senate. Some sort of formalized 
“traffic control” is needed. 

Off the Hook: Many lawmakers will 
tell you privately that the Rules Com- 
mittee serves a very useful function 
in “getting you off the hook.” 


since the early 1900’s when it was 
established in its present form as a 
brake on the powers of the House 
Speaker. 

Members of the House are subject 
‘o much more direct pressure from 
the voters back home than are sena- 
tors. Representatives are up for elec- 
tion every two years in contrast to 
the six-year terms of senators. As a 
result, congressmen on occasion feel 
impelled for political reasons to sup- 
port legislation they privately oppose. 

Congressmen are relieved, there- 
fore, when the Rules Committee kills 
such proposals and takes all the 
blame. Taking the blame is a neces- 
sary function of the committee, one 
reason why most members are from 
“safe” districts and don’t have to 
worry too much about political re- 
percussions. 

Washington Briefs 

Officials of the National Institutes 
of Health were put on the spot by 
Rep. John Fogarty (D., R.I.) during 
congressional hearings on the NIH 
money requests. He asked whether 
they would like more money than 
the Administration requested. Most 
admitted they could use more, but 
shied away from criticizing the Bud- 
get Bureau. One said, “Please don't 
ask me to answer that.” 

One of the country’s best-known 
medical institutions recently marked 
its 50th anniversary. Walter Reed 
U.S. Army General Hospital, Wash- 
ington, D.C., has cared for more than 
448,000 bed patients since it was 
founded in 1909. 


Here's How Health 
Bills Fared in States 


pus at Kansas City, Kan., was ap- 
proved and $1 million was appropri- 
ated, to be used with $850,000 in 


service corporations are author- 


ized to contract and pay for chiropody 


Montana: Tuberculosis patients who - 


refuse treatment now may be hospi- 
talized. Laws requiring commitment 
to the state mental hospital before 
to the state home for the 
repealed. Appropriations 
of $44,800 for 1959-60 and $51,600 for 


came law. An Indian religious 


after state board of health mails no- 
tice, unless the hospital requests a 
hearing. Grace period previously was 
30 days. 

South Dakota: Applicants for driv- 
er’s license after July 1 will be re- 
quired to take tests for eyesight, 
knowledge of traffic laws, road signs, 
and actual skill behind the wheel. 
New law was supported by South Da- 
kota State Medical Assn. Counties 
may levy one-half mill for support of 
mental health centers. 

Tennessee: Legislative Council au- 
thorized to study problems of aging 
and chronically ill. New laws place 
radioactive materials under stream 
pollution regulations; prohibit health 
and accident insurance policies from 
excluding benefits to tuberculous pa- 
tients; authorize a sworn statement 
by a physician as evidence that a per- 
son is of unsound mind of long dura- 
tion; authorize state health depart- 
ment to create and operate an air 
pollution control service. 

Washington: Business and occupa- 
tion tax, affecting physicians, raised 
from .8% to 1% of gross income. Pre- 
paid medical service remains under 
the tax. Legislation allowing a corpo- 
ration to practice engineering under 
certain conditions became law, despite 
opposition by the Washington State 
Medical Assn. which feared a prece- 
dent for practice of medicine by 
corporation. 
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Hawaii Is Beautiful, But — 





It's Not an Island Paradise for New Physicians 


SS eeepe invites physicians to come 

as tourists, but advises them that 
opportunities to practice as residents 
are few. 

The Pacific islands which soon will 
become the nation’s 50th state offer 
many hurdles to the physician who 
would practice there. 

More than half of Hawaii's 580,000 
population ( not including 60,000 mili- 
tary personnel) centers around Hono- 
lulu. A large percentage of the 
Islands’ 580 doctors and 32 hospitals 
also are located in the city. 

No Heat Required: Living costs are 
about 20 % higher in Hawaii than in 
the continental U.S. However, with 
temperatures running between 56 to 

’ 86 degrees there is no heat required 
in the homes and summer clothes 
may be worn all year. 

Government spending is the larg- 
est single source of Island income. 

No : Physicians interest- 
ed in practicing in the Islands will 
find Hawaii has no reciprocity with 
any state. However, those who are 
diplomates of the National Board of 


Medical Examiners; graduates of a- 


medical school approved by AMA's 
Council on Medical Education and 
Hospitals; citizens of the U.S., or have 
declared their intent; and have lived 
in the Islands at least one year, may 
be accepted without examination. 
Each of the major islands of the 
Hawaiian group has a county medical 
society. The Honolulu County Medical 
Society is the oldest, dating back to 
1925. In 1954 this group incorporated 
the Bureau of Medical Economics 
which operates a medical fee collec- 
tion agency used by two-thirds of the 


4 Steps Urged 
By Pharmacists 


ur steps to improve relations be- 

tween patients, physicians, and 
pharmacists have been suggested by 
the Kanawha Valley Association of 
Pharmacists at Charleston, W. Va. 

“The suggestions, we think, will 
greatly benefit both the physician and 
the pharmacist,” stated Dr. Carl B. 
Hall, Kanawha Medical Society presi- 
dent, and Charles Salven, president 
of the pharmacists’ group. 

The four points are: 

® Physicians should prescribe a 
small quantity of the drug to be taken, 
with a notation it may be refilled in 
larger quantities if desired. Pharma- 
cists usually explain to patients that 
drugs dispensed as prescriptions are 
not returnable. This is satisfactory, 
unless a physician has told the patient 
the prescription may be returned if 
not tolérated. 

® Physicians should take time to 
specify the number of refills a patient 
may have. If it is a prescription 
legend drug and no refills are indi- 
cated, time is lost and the patients’ 
irritation with both the pharmacist 
and the physician can increase. 

® When a physician gives a sample 
to a patient, he should write a pre- 
scription for a full course. This also 
would reduce irritation since the phar- 
macist can prepare a prescription 
without having to get in touch with 
the dispensing physician. 

® Physicians should advise patients 
whenever possible of the higher costs 
of certain drugs. When they must 
pay 50c per capsule or $4.50 for a 
two-ounce bottle of antibiotic drugs, 
patients often go into “price shock.” 





society’s members. Profits from the 
bureau are used to finance the county 
society's executive office. 

The history of the Hawaii Medical 
Assn. goes back much farther. On 
May 19, 1856, the Privy Council of 
the King heard a petition for the 
incorporation of the Hawaii Medical 
Society. It was promptly granted and 
remains valid today. The name was 
changed slightly in 1953. 

Western man and his medical 
knowledge have directly affected the 
Islands. 

Some 300,000 native Polynesians 
lived in the Sandwich Islands—as 
they were earlier known—when dis- 
covered by Captain Cook in 1778. 
There was no syphilis, gonorrhea, 
rabies, smallpox, or leprosy, and no 
























mosquitoes or snakes. The white man 
brought all of his diseases but rabies 
and nearly everything eise but 
snakes. 

Population Drops: Because the is- 
land people had no immunity to West- 
ern diseases, the population dropped 
to 56,000 in 1872. 

The first' Western doctors came to 
Hawaii in 1820. Thirty years later 
Hawaii was supplying medical goods 
and other merchandise to the 49ers 
in California. 

When the Islands became a US. 
territory in 1898, the military began 
playing an important role in their 
life. The Army established its first 
hospital in 1907 and now has a magni- 
ficent 1,500 bed hospital overlooking 
Honolulu International Airport. 
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you need the protection of TRUE SECURITY 
MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE’S 


It takes time to establish a practice. This delay in income is 


only one of the financial burdens which the physician must 


bear. Starting with his expensive education and continuing 
until his retirement, the physician is beset with problems 


which other men never face. 


FINANCIAL PLANNING FOR 
YOU AND YOUR FAMILY 


Mutual Benefit Life has a special understanding and special 


solution to these problems, gained from more than a century 
of service to men in the nedical professions. Through this 
experience, Mutual Benefit Life can help you solve your 
present and future needs with TRUE SECURITY—complete 
financial protection offered only by Mutual Benefit Life. 


Your Mutual Benefit Life man will be happy to outline such 
a plan for your family’s TRUE SECURITY. His valuable 
financial advice is yours without obligation. Why not call 


MUTUAL BENEFIT Slab nsonion ieee 
Def IPB ise Soren ETE 


Send this coupon for your free copy of an analysis of the 

medical profession's financial problems and their solution. 

This is not only an insurance booklet but an overall handbook 

showing how you can keep more of your earnings. The use of 
¥ this coupon does not obligate you in any way. 





THE MUTUAL yy LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
AGENCY DEPT N-3 
NEWARK 1, new TERSEY 





















Diet and 
Highlight 


any of the nation’s leading au- 


thorities on diet and diabetes 
will participate in special conferences 
on the two subjects which will be part 
of the scientific exhibit at the Amer- 
ican Medical .Association’s annual 
meeting, June §-12, at Atlantic City. 


The scientific exhibit will be on the 
lower level of Convention Hall and 
will open at 8:30 a.m., June 8, and 
close at noon, june 12. Daily hours 

_ will be 8:30 a.m; to 5:30 p.m. 

Admission will be restricted to 
physicians from 8:30 a.m. to noon on 
June 9, 10 and [1. 


387 Exhibits: This year’s scientific 
‘ exhibit will include 387 individual ex- 
- hibits, with 341 of them arranged by 
‘ specialties. This is the second largest 
+ number of exhibits for an AMA meet- 
. ing. The 1957 session at New York 
had just under 400 exhibits. 
The scientific exhibit is directed by 
. AMA's Council on Scientific Assembly. 
* The chairman ig Dr. Stanley P. Rei- 
mann, Philadelphia. 
“Diet as a Preventive and Thera- 
peutic Tool for the Doctor” will be 


‘What To Wear 
In Atlantic City 


hat kind of clothes should you 
: take to the AMA Annual Meeting 
in Atlantic City? 

Betty Gore, fashion editor for The 
Atlantic City Press, recommends: 

Morning—Cotion or linen dress, or 
an ensemble of capri pants and blouse. 
A sweater might be needed. High heels 
are not suitable on the boardwalk— 
the heels catch in the cracks. 

Afternoon—Informal cotton or 
linen dresses gre appropriate for 
shopping or lunch. Bring along a 
bathing suit, dark glasses, and sun- 
tan lotion. Sandals and a shorty robe 
complete the beach outfit. Shorts are 
worn on beach and broadwalk, al- 
though usually not in the stores or 
restaurants. If you plan to go fishing, 
take along slacks, blouse, sweater, 
- moccasins, and a heavy jacket. 

Evening—For informal dinners take 
; a dressy cotton dress. If the dinner is 
; something special, a cocktail dress or 
‘ dinner dress is recommended. Stoles 
—fur, woolen, and fabric—are popu- 
_ lar in the cool evenings. A light coat 
may also be worn with the cocktail 
or dinner dress. Formal gowns usually 
are not worn to dinners. A light scarf, 
bandeau, or small, close-fitting hat is 
recommended at night to protect 
: coiffures from the salt air. Broad brim 
: hats are not recommended because of 
‘. the wind. 

.  lIpaugural Bali—Since formal wear 

« is optional, a cocktail dress would be 

: appropriate. If one goes formal, sum- 

: mer gown is recommended. 

: Recommended for men are light- 

i weight suits—including a dark one for 
‘ the Inaugural Ball and evening wear 
—sport coat and slacks, several white 
shirts and a couple of wash 'n wear 

shirts, bathing suit. 

Physicians who plan to fish might 
yA take denim trousers, a T-shirt, 
‘sweatshirt, windbreaker, and sneak- 
ers. 
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Convention Preview 








Diabetes 
Program 





Dr. Joslin 


Dr. Reimann 


discussed at a question and answer 
symposium sponsored by the AMA’s 
Council on Foods and Nutrition. It 
will be in space 1201. 

Speakers will include Drs. William 
J. Darby, Nashville, Tenn.; Carl V. 
Moore, St. Louis; Franz J. Ingelfinger, 
Bostor.; Rebert N. Kark, Chicago, and 
Albert Stunkard, Philadelphia. 


Questions, Answers: Diet sessions 
begin at 1:30 p.m., June 8, and con- 
tinue through noon, June 12. Each 
speaker will introduce his subject 
with a short discussion. The remain- 
ing 30-40 minutes will be spent an- 
swering questions from physicians. 

Dr. Elliott P. Joslin, considered one 
of the world’s leading authorities on 
diabetes, will participate in the dia- 
betes conference. It will begin at 9 
a.m., June 8, and continue until noon, 
June 12, in space 1224. 

The diabetes symposium and con- 
ferences have been arranged by Dr. 
Howard F. Root, Boston, with the as- 
sistance of the American Diabetes 
Assn. 

Other participants in the diabetes 
sessions will include Drs. Laurance 
W. Kinsell, Oakland, Calif.; Herbert 
Pollack, New York; Hugh L. C. Wil- 
kerson, Leo P. Krall and Allen P. Jos- 
lin, all of Boston. 

Special exhibits will deal with frac- 
tures, fresh tissue pathology, pulmo- 
nary function, and the history of medi- 
cine. There also will be an exhibit 
symposium on arthritis and rheuma- 
tism. 

Two exhibits from the annual meet- 
ing of the Student American Medical 
Assn., and two from the National 
Science Fair will be shown at the AMA 
meeting. 
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Meet 





[2000 annual meeting ofthe American Modal Asnltion wil 
a Here are places and opening times for the 


P haiideasties. dicidin; acon. Sua aie: ea Gade Wwaahice 


House of Delegates—Convenes, 9:30 a.m. June 8, American Room, 


Scientific Exhibit—Opens, 8:30 a.m., June 8, lower level, Convention 
General scientific meetings—Open, 1:30 p.m., June 8, Ballroom, 


Convention Hall. 


Section meetings—Begin, 2 p.m., June 9, at times and places stated 
program. 


in official 


Industrial Exhibit—Opens 8:30 a.m., June 8, boardwalk level, Con- 


vention Hall. 


Inaugural Meeting—8:30 p.m., June 9, Ballroom, Convention Hall. 





Togetherness 


If you’re leaving the little 
woman at home while you at- 
tend the AMA’s annual meeting 
at Atlantic City—DON’T DO IT. 


Dr. William C. Menninger, To- 
peka, Kan., psychiatrist, says 
family togetherness should be 
extended to include participa- 
tion by wives at their husbands’ 
annual conventions. 

Dr. Menninger would go fur- 
ther and have all conventions 
devote one day to a meeting of 
the men with their wives to con- 
sider’ mutual problems. 

Such a plan, he says, could 
strengthen America’s family life. 











Physicians’ Art 
To Be On Display 


Art works by approximately 550 
physicians will be on display during 
the AMA’s annual meeting, June 8-12, 
in Atlantic City. 

The 22nd annual exhibit of the 
American Physicians Art Assn. will 
be on the ballroom level corridor of 
Convention Hall. Included will be 
oil paintings, watercolors, drawings, 
sculpture, black and white and color 
photography, ceramics, and weaving. 

President of the APAA is Dr. R. H. 
Gwartney, San Bernardino, Calif. Dr. 
K. F. Falkson, New York City, is secre- 
tary. Dr. Alma Dea Morani, Philadel- 
phia, is chairman of the Atlantic City 
show. Dr. Lewis B. Johnson, Lancas- 
ter, Pa., will be installed as the new 
president. 





MD Golfers Will Gather 


Forty-third annual tournament of 


the American Medical Golfing Associ- — 


ation will be June 8 at Absecon, N. J., 
Seaview Country Club, near Atlantic 
City. 

Tee off hours are 8 a.m. to 2 p.m. 
Tournament fee of $25 includes green 
fees, luncheon, banquet and prizes. 
Fees are payable in advance, or on 
first day of the tournament. New 
members also pay a $3 lifetime enroll- 
ment fee. 

The association’s handicap commit- 
tee will set handicaps unless a player’s 
home town club handicap is forwarded 
or presented at the first tee on June 8. 

Registrations and handicaps should 
be sent to Dr. Mario A. Castallo, sec- 
retary-treasurer, 1621 Spruce Street, 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 

Clubs may be rented at Seaview for 


$2 and all winners are required to 
attend the evening banquet. 
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Film Premieres 
Get Spotlight 


A” evening film program June 10 
at the annual meeting: of the 
American Medical Association will 
feature the premiere showing of Hos- 
pital Sepsis—A Communicable Di:- 
ease. 


The movie was produced by AMA, 
American College of Surgeons, Ameri- 
can Hospital Assn., and Johnson & 
Johnson. Dr. Carl Walter, Boston, was 
technical advisor. 


Dr. Louis M. Orr, AMA president- 
elect; Dr. I. S. Ravdin, chairman, ACS 


Board of Regents, and Dr. Dean A. 


Clark, chairman, AHA Committee on 
Infections, will speak at the program 
at 8:30 p.m., Ritz Hall, Ritz-Carlton 
Hotel. 


Medical use, and control of, radia- 
tion is discussed in a new film, Radia- 
tion Hazards and Control in Diagnostic 
Radiology, produced by the American 
College of Radiology. It will be pre- 
miered at 11 a.m., June 9, in the Ball- 
room, Convention Hall. 


Motion pictures will be shown daily 
during the annual meeting in Room B 
of Convention Hall. Highlights are: 


®Symposium on the acute abdo- 
men, 11 a.m., June 9. The movie, 
Causes of Acute Abdominal Pain, by 
Dr. Hilger Perry Jenkins, Chicago, 
will be followed by a panel discussion. 


’ Dr. Warren H. Cole, Chicago, will be 


moderator. Participants will be Drs. 
Richard B. Cattell, Boston; Walter 
Maddock, Chicago; Robert M. Zollin- 
ger, Columbus, Ohio. 

® Physical diagnosis series, 9:57 
a.m., June 11. Premiere showings of 
three movies of a long-term project 
to cover the entire field of physical 
diagnosis. Series prepared by Dr. 
Frederick J. Margolis, Kalamazoo, 


delphia; The Ear and Hearing, by Dr. 
George E. Shambaugh, Chicago, and 
Larynz and Speech, by Dr. Paul H. 
Holinger, Chicago, and others. 

® Cardiac arrest series, 10:15 a.m., 
June 10. The two films, one from 
England that won an award from the 
British Medical Assn., and are being 
premiered in the U.S., are Just 4 
Minutes, by Dr. Lenore R. Zohman, 
New York; and Cardiac Arrest, by 
Dr. J. Beard, London. 

Surgical Considerations in the 
Treatment of Cerebral Arterial Insuf- 
ficiency. A Study of 67 Cases, pre- 
miere showing, 11:30 a.m., June 10. 
The film is by Drs. E. Stanley Craw- 
ford, Michael E. De Bakey and Wiley 
H. Harrison, Chicago. 











Here's Good News 





You May Have a Tax Refund Coming 
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in which changes or adjust- 
ments can be made on a return. 

Thus, until April 15, 1960, a physi- 
cian who files his returns on a calen- 
dar year basis, as most doctors do, 
may apply for refunds on his 1956- 
57-58 returns. 

Claims for tax refunds may be made 
by completing Form 843, or by filing 
an amended return, Form 1040. This 


Recent Books 


Hearing: A Handbook for Laymen, 
by Norton Canfield, MD, Doubleday & 
Co., N.Y., $3.50. Dr. Canfield, presi- 
dent of the Audiology Foundation, 
discusses the medical, psychological, 
economic, and social problems of the 
hearing-handicapped. This is the first 
volume in a series of handbooks for 
laymen on health and disease. 

Florence Sabin: Colorado Woman of 
the Century, by Elinor Bluemel, Uni- 
versity of Colorado Press, Boulder, 
$5.50. Written by a close friend of the 
late physician, the book relates the 
life and accomplishments of the 
teacher, medical researcher, and first 
Coloradoan to be honored in Statuary 
Hall in the Capitol in Washington, 
D.C. 

Low-Fat Diet: Reasons, Rules, and 
Recipes, by Roy L. Swank, MD, and 
Aagot Grimsgaard, University of Ore- 
gon Books, Eugene, $2.50. This paper- 
back contains more than 300 palatable 
and nutritious recipes for persons who 
have been placed on low-fat diets by 
their doctors. 

The World Traveler’s Medical 
Guide, by Richard T. Atkins, MD, and 
Jane M. Atkins, Simon and Schuster, 
N.Y., $1.95 paper. The book outlines 
special health hazards and precautions 
in all parts of the world, with a refer- 
ence to hospitals and physicians. 

VA Prospectus: Research in Aging, 
Veterans Administration, $1.50. Pa- 
pers presented by members and 
guests at a 1958 meeting of the Veter- 
ans Administration Advisory Commit- 
tee for Problems of Aging. Subjects 
progress from the aging of molecules 
to the aging of groups. 

Emergency War Surgery, U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 
25, D.C., $2.25. The U.S. version of 
a handbook prepared for the NATO 
nations, the book outlines the field of 
traumatic surgery and includes com- 
ments on the management of mass 
casualties. 


Grants Awarded 


Research grants and fellowships to- 
taling $12,213,101 were awarded in 
March by the National Institutes of 
Health. The total is for 707 research 
grants and 145 fellowships, and in- 
cludes $5,441,101 for 403 new grants 
and awards. 
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ice, must be made separately for each 
year in which adjustments are to be 
made. 

A recent Tax Court decision, involv- 
ing a Columbus, Ohio, internist, 
broadened the concept of graduate 
education for physicians which may 
be considered as deductible. (John S. 
Watson and Betty Jane Watson v. 
Commissioner of internal Revenue, 31 
T.C. No. 102.) 

Dr. Watson took some $9,000 worth 
of training under a psychiatrist, and 
he deducted this on his tax return. 
The Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue tried to disallow the deduction, 
arguing that internists “customarily” 
do not take such training. 

Court Ruling: However, the Tax 
Court said Dr. Watson did not have to 
prove that an internist customarily 
takes such training. The court said 
further that in IRS regulations “the 
emphasis is placed on the primary 
purpose of the education—i.e., was it 
undertaken primarily for the purpose 
of maintaining or improving skilis re- 
quired in trade or business—and not 
= whether or not such education was 

undertaken by physi- 
cians” in the same field. 

The AMA Law Division explained 
that this decision does not mean a 
physician may deduct the cost of his 
training for a new specialty or for 
board certification. 

If the training ties in with the doc- 
tor’s present practice, that is suffi- 
cient, even though physicians in his 
specialty may not customarily take 
such training, the Law Division said. 

Refund Possible: Physicians who 
failed to deduct educational expenses 
similar to those of Dr. Watson in 1956- 
57-58 may consider the possibility of 
filing a claim for a refund. 

Another decision favoring the medi- 
cal profession was rendered by the 
U.S. Court of Appeals, 8th Circuit, 
(Boykin v. Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, 260 Fed. 2d 249). 

The decision stated that a physician 
who is required to accept living quar- 
ters at a hospital as a condition of his 
employment, is entitled to exclude the 
rental value of his quarters from his 
gross income. 
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Thus, the doctor, who received a 
salary of $11,300 from which $1,147 
was deducted for rental, was allowed 
to deduct the rental from his gross 
income. 

In filing a refund claim, these im- 
portant points should be kept in 
mind: 

© The claim must set forth, in de- 
tail, each ground upon which refund 
or credit is claimed. 

® Where a joint return has been 
filed and refund is claimed on an 
amended return, the amended return 
must also be joint and must be signed 
by both spouses. 

©The completed form, or forms, 
must be filed with the local District 
Director of Internal Revenue. 

Pictured above is a hypothetical 
example of a Denver, Colo., internist 
who took postgraduate work in psy- 
chiatry in 1957 and is now claiming 
a refund. Form 843 is used. 

At right is Dr. Brown's computation 
as attached to Form 843: 


Total cost 1,500 

Corrected Taxable Income 

Tax on Corrected Taxable 
Income 


Total tax paid 1957 
Tax on Corrected Taxable 





11,000 


ent . 
$ 2,870 


2,460 
. § 410 





Total Overpayment .... 











you should 
out onty teen dh he ech, the 
excitement, the confusion, and 

nervous tension. I’d refuse any 


“Mr. Poindexter, 


invitations to backyard barbe- 
cues for the next few weeks if 
I were you.” 











Church Group Will Study 
Medicine-Ministry Links 


Dr. W. T. Thompeon Jr., Richmond, 
Va., one of the leaders of the assem- 
bly’s study, explained that “it is the 
entire indivisible person who is re- 
stored to health—not the soul and 
emotions by the clergyman, and the 
body by the physician. . . . The best 
interests of the patient will be served 
only in proportion to increased under- 


Drs. William E. Knight, Hot Springs, 
Ark.; William M. Hall, Shrevesport, 
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Scanning the News 


Reducers: Overweight Amer- 
icans, who number one in five, 
are being taken for about $100 
million annually when they pur- 
chase spurious reducing rem- 
edies, National Better Business 
Bureau warns. 


Assets: Forty per cent 
of all persons 65 years of age 
and over have liquid assets of 
$2,000 and over—a higher per- 
centage than in any other age 
group. 


Tourist Tip: Physicians plan- 
ning to visit Washington, D.C., 
are advised to make hotel reser- 
vations long in advance. Grad- 
uating classes trek to nation’s 
capital in spring, tourist travel 
is heavy through summer and 
autumn, and the city is always 
busy when Congress is in ses- 
sion. 


Contact Cleanser: Food and 
Drug Administration and Barnes- 
Hind Ophthalmic Products, Inc., 
are recalling 


= | outstanding stocks of Barnes- 
‘| Hind Wetting Solution, a clean- 


ser for contact lenses. FDA 
scientists found the product is 
non-sterile. They isolated a bac- 
terium, Pseudomonas aerugino- 
sa, in one lot, which can cause 
blindness. 


Profit als: A Southern 
California trend toward more 
profit hospitals is running coun- 
ter to the experience of country 
as a whole. Profit hospitals in 
12 counties increased 49% from 
1954 through 1958, totaling 121 
by January 1. In same area, non- 


| profit hospitals grew by 20%, 
|} numbering 138. Elsewhere in 


the nation, role of proprietary 
hospitals has been declining— 
dropping from 1,218 in 1950 to 
932 in 1957. Non-profit hospitals 
increased from 3,813 to 4,377. 


Pushbutton: Dr. Francois Pay- 
cha, French automation expert, 
says a physician would have to 
read 638 articles a day to keep 
up with world medical litera- 
ture. He’s convinced computing 
machines can be used in medi- 
cine. With automatic data-pro- 
cessing machines for MDs, Dr. 
Paycha said, ailments could be 
inscribed on punched cards or 
on magnetic memory with units 


corresponding to all known 
symptoms. 
indian Health: Since 1955 


when Indian health was trans- 
ferred to Public Health Service, 
TB rate among American In- 
dians and Alaskan natives has 
dropped 40%, Dr. Leroy E. Bur- 
ney, surgeon . general, has re- 
ported. Once the leading cause 
of death among Indians, TB now 
ranks 8th. Infant death rate also 
has dropped 12%. 


Mail Rates: Physicians and oth- 
ers mailing odd-size packages 
under eight ounces would get a 
break on mail rates under a 
measure (H.R. 5212) approved 
by House Post Office Committee. 
Bill would increase rate on odd 
sizes and pieces of third class 
mail to 3.5¢ per ounce from pres 
ent 3c, compared with a sched- 
uled boost to 6c. 
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CLAYTON F. ANDREWS, Lincoln, Neb., 
surgeon, will become Imperial Potentate of the 
Nobles of the Mystic Shrine on July 8. Dr. An- 
drews, @ former president of the Nebraska State 
Medical. Society, is the second physician to heed 
the Swipe since its ) Founding & in 1872. 





Physicians-Press 
Programs Urged 


stablishment of a closer relation- 
ship between physicians and the 
press was urged by the new presi- 
dent of the Ohio State Medical Asso- 
ciation. 

Dr. Frank H. Mayfield, Cincinnati, 
told the Association’s annual meeting 
that medicine faces “a challenging 
opportunity” in the public relations 
field. 

Truth Is Weapon: He said medicine 
today is under attack through threats 
of socialized medicine, criticism of 
medical care for the aged, and ac- 
cusations that physicians are entering 
specialized fields to escape the “rigor- 
ous” demands of general practice. 

“Our weapon in this challenge is 
truth,” he said, adding that to tell 
medicine’s story adequately it is nec- 
essary to establish better relations 
with the press. 

Dr. Mayfield recommended a pro- 
gram similar to the Cincinnati plan 
established 10 years ago. The city’s 
Academy of Medicine organized a 
committee to clear and confirm news 
stories, and to help develop other 
stories. 

Program Successful: Yearly dinners 
give newsmen and Academy officers 
a chance to discuss unsatisfactory ex- 
periences and the program has re- 
sulted in fewer such experiences each 
year. 

“The public is intensely interested 
in medicine,” he said. “We know if 
the public understands our ideas, rec- 
ognizes the integrity of our standards, 
shares our intensity of purpose, we 
need have no fear for the future of 
our profession .. .” 

Reporting of medical news also was 
discussed at a Conference on Medical 
Writing for the Mass Media at East 
Lansing, Mich. Seventy-five physi- 
cians and medical news writers at- 
tended. 





Radiotherapy Report 


A special report on the latest de- 
velopments in radiotherapy of malig- 
nant disease will be given at 2 p.m., 
June 10, in the St. Dennis Room, 
Dennis Hotel, at Atlantic City by Dr. 
Henry S. Kaplan, professor of radi- 
ology, Stanford University School of 
Medicine. An invitation to all physi- 
cians to attend has been extended by 
Dr. Walter E. Heck, secretary, Sec- 
tion on Laryngology, Otology and 
Rhinology, AMA. 





U.S. Workers’ Insurance 






Plan Is Still Unresolved 


Senate Post Office and Civil Serv- 

ice Subcommittee concluded hear- 
ings on health and medical insurance 
for civilian government workers with 
some knotty issues to be resolved. 


Chairman Richard M. Neuberger 
(D., Ore.) said that his group had “a 
number of critical dilemmas” before 
it, including questions of deductibility, 
coverage of retired federal employees, 
free choice of a wide range of plans, 
and free choice by individuals rather 
than majority decisions. 


The two major proposals are the 
Administration’s plan and a bill by 
Sen. Olin D. Johnston (D., S.C.), chair- 
man of the Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice Committee. 


Features of Plans: The Administra- 
tion calls for a $50 deductible feature, 
a ceiling on catastrophic coverage, a 
minimum number of participating 
private plans, and co-insurance by the 
workers of a portion of major medical 
costs. The Johnston measure has no 
deductible or coinsurance features on 
basic coverage, and places no limit on 
catastrophic insurance. 


The American Medical Association, 
in a statement submitted to the Senate 
group, supported the principle of an 
insurance program that would be sim- 
ilar to those used in many industries 
where the company pays part of the 
costs. 


Dr. F. J. L. Blasingame, AMA execu- 
tive Vice President, said in a letter to 
Sen. Johnston that the voluntary 
health and medical insurance plan 
should not establish fixed medical 
fees and should cover already-retired 
employees. 


AMA Proposals: He proposed that 
the program permit a realistic choice 
of plan by the individual employees; 
permit all qualified carriers to offer 
coverage; require financial participa- 
tion by the employer in paying premi- 
ums; provide for a minimum of gov- 
ernmental regulatory authority over 
participating plans; and allow ade- 
quate pre-funding for persons who re- 
tire after July 1, 1959, as well as a 
method by which those who retired be- 
fore that date can participate on a 
contributory basis. 


At one session of the subcommittee, 
several features of the Administration 
plan were supported by a spokesman 
for 400 insurance companies that are 
members of the American Life Con- 
vention, The Health Insurance Associ- 
ation of America, and the Life In- 
surance Association of America. 


The spokesman, Manton Eddy, en- 
dorsed a deductible provision. He said 
this would “operate to remove the sub- 
stantial administrative burden of 
handling a very large number of very 
small claims for minor illnesses.” 





Voluntary Insurance 
Study Suggested 


An intensified study of voluntary 
insurance and prepayment plan pro- 
grams was advocated at a regional 
meeting of the AMA’s Committee on 
Insurance and Prepayment Plans. 

Sixty-Two representatives from 
medical societies, Blue Shield, Blue 
Cross, and Health Insurance Council 
attended the meeting at Memphis, 
Tenn. 

The group discussed undesirable 
effects upon the community which 
often result from establishment of 
closed staff hospitals and panel prac- 
tices. Representatives agreed the 
medical profession is not sufficiently 
aware of the threat such programs 
pose to private practice. 

It was pointed out that 19 medical- 
ly-sponsored plans now offer pro- 
grams to persons over 65. Other so- 
cieties are working toward: such pro- 
grams and several private insurance 
companies offer them. 
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Hypnosis on TV 

Prescription: Hypnosis, a program 
on the use of hypnosis in medicine, 
will be presented May 27 on CBS tele- 
vision’s Armstrong Circle Theater. Dr. 
Harold Rosen, Baltimore, Md., chair- 
man of the AMA Council on Mental 
Health’s committee on hypnosis, will 
appear on the program to be seen at 
9 p.m., CDT. 
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Research Funds 
Increase Likely 


whopping increase in federal med- 

ical research funds is in the works 
despite the economy protests of Ar- 
thur S. Flemming, secretary of Heaith, 
Education and Welfare. 

Key senators made it plain that they 
agreed with the House decision to 
boost appropriations by $50 million 
for the National Institutes of Health, 
and provide sizeable increases for 
other Public Health Service and HEW 
functions. 

The issue appeared to be not 
whether the Senate would cut the 
House figures but would raise the ante 
still further. Sen. Lister Hill (D., 
Ala.), chairman of the Senate Labor 
and Public Welfare Committee, told 
HEW Secretary Flemming that the 
House “had followed an awful good 
precedent.” His committee, the sena- 
tor pointed out at a hearing, had 
boosted medical research funds over 
budget requests for the past six years. 


Overall Situation: Flemming said 
the question has to be considered 
from the standpoint of the overall 
fiscal situation, as well as the separate 
needs of his agency. “If the federal 
government does not act to strength- 
en the economy, combat inflation, and 
assure fiscal stability,” he testified, 
“we will end up by spending more 
dollars to buy less.” 

The appropriations bill that cleared 
the House, one of the first of the ses- 
sion, allotted a total of $3,348,472,281 
for HEW. Of this, $344,279,000 went 
to the NIH, compared with the $292.7 
million requested. 


Physicians Testify: Buttressing the 
position of the lawmakers who hiked 
research appropriations was a parade 
of physicians who testified before the 
House Appropriations Subcommittee 
that originated the money measure. 
, For example, Dr. Irving S. Wright, 
professor of clinical medicine at Cor- 
nell University Medical College, de- 
clared: 

“When one considers that these dis- 
eases (heart) we are talking about 
... are responsible for some 52% of 
the deaths . . . in the United States, 
and that we are now in a position 
where for certain of these conditions 
we have a potential striking power 
... we are justified in suggesting that 
this is one area in which hesitancy in 
going forward is not justified .. . 

Pace of Progress: Dr. Walter Bauer 
of the Massachusetts General Hos- 
pital, said he would vote for an un- 
balanced budget if necessary for in- 
creased research funds. “We are liv- 
ing in an age when progress is taking 
place at such a pace that we know 
that some of these solutions to some 
of these problems can take place.” 

Dr. H. Houston Merritt, dean of 
the College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons of Columbia University, was 
asked by subcommittee Chairman 
John Fogarty (D., R.I.) for his opin- 
ion on research money. 

Funds for medical research, Dr. 
Merritt replied, “bring back income 
that cannot be estimated.” If balanc- 
ing the budget is so important, he 
added, then taxes should be increased. 

Federal aid is essential in evaluat- 
ing new drugs, according to Dr. 
Nathan S. Kline, assistant clinical 
professor of physchiatry, Columbia 
University. If the pharmaceutical in- 
dustry had to carry the full cost of 
really adequate drug evaluations in 
humans, he said, “there would be 
few new drugs.” The cost of a single 
toxicity evaluation of a single drug 
in a species such as a dog averages 
$20,000, Dr. Kline said. 


Physicians Travel Far 
To Further Educations 


A high degree of mobility among 
physicians attending postgraduate 
courses indicates sponsoring institu- 
tions should not limit course _plan- 
ning to their immediate localities. 

This is a conclusion drawn in a 
study of physician enrollments in 

duate courses from Septem- 
ber, 1956, to August, 1957. 

Results Published: Results of the 
study, conducted by AMA’s Council 
on Medical Education and Hospitals, 
were published in the May 9 issue 
of Journal of the American Medical 
Association. 

Major findings of the study: 

® Physicians travel much farther to 
enroll in postgraduate courses than 
was previously assumed. Nearly one- 
third of enrollments studied came 
from distances of 50-200 miles. 

®The type of course offered has 
greater importance in attracting en- 
rollments from a distance than does 
the region in which the course is 
offered. 

®Courses offered by medical 
schools tend to atiract physicians over 
greater distances than do courses of- 
fered by other institutions. 

®@A certain minimum number of 
high-quality courses in a region may 
stimulate physicians to seek other 
courses requiring greater effort—for 
example, traveling long distances. 

The report suggests that in view of 
the apparent willingness of doctors to 
travel long distances for postgraduate 
study, reconsideration might be given 
to current practices of taking courses 
to doctors. 

Courses Cancelled: Planning of 





New Legislation 


On Colors Asked 


The Administration is asking Con- 
gress to approve new legislation to 
regulate the use of colors in foods, 
drugs, and cosmetics. 

Arthur S. Flemming, secretary of 
Health, Education and Welfare, said 
one of the troubles with existing law 
is that coal tar colors must be banned 
if their use in large quantities is 
found harmful, even though they 
could be safe in small doses. 

In a recent action, FDA banned 17 
colors used in lipstick because tests 
on laboratory animals showed that in 
large quanties they damaged the ani- 
mals internally. 


PR for MDs 


The patient who enters a de- 
serted waiting-room is uncertain 
of how to signal the doctor that 
he has arrived. Ideally, he is 
greeted by the receptionist, but 
in some offices she seems to be 
lurking behind an opaque win- 
dow. 

Even though a physician can- 
not arrange for a receptionist, 
he should work out some means 
of welcome. 

A register in the reception 
room with a sign saying, “Please 
sign the register. Doctor will see 
you shortly,” or, “Please ring 
the bell for the receptionist and 
be seated. The doctor will see 
you in a few minutes” is reas- 
suring and the next best thing 
to a personal welcome. 














courses within each state without re- 
gard to courses offered elsewhere in 
the region and nation is not “compati- 
ble with current reality.” 

The data indicated that courses 
were often cancelled because similar 
courses were offered at nearby insti- 
tutions. In all, 226 courses were can- 
celled, largely because of a lack of 
physician enrollment. 

The study tabulated the geographi- 
cal origin of 20,432 enrollments in 
695 courses, then correlated that data 
with geographical location of courses, 
subject categories and types of 
courses offered during the year. 
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Scientific Briefs 


Newborn: Placing a newborn baby 
in a prone: position rather than on 
his back generally appears more ad- 
vantageous, reports Dr. Hans G. 
Keitel, Jefferson Medical College. A 
study of 281 babies by Dr. Keitel 
showed that infants placed in a prone 
position cried less and had fewer 
diaper rashes and scratch marks. 


Virus: Dr. Albert B. Sabin, Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati College of Medicine, 
suggests the use of temperature- 
tamed viruses as an approach to de- 
veloping vaccines against uncon- 
quered viraj diseases. He says ex- 
periments have shown some strains 
of virus can be developed to grow 
best at higher temperatures and 
others at lower temperatures. Their 
potency can be made to vary accord- 


ingly. 


Radio Waves: The death of a 
monkey subjected to radio waves may 
throw new light on mysterious air- 
plane accidents. Dr. Pearce Bailey, 
director, National Institute of Neuro- 
logical Diseases and Blindness, cor- 
related the experiment performed at 
the institute to the possible incapaci- 
tation of a pilot by saying: “It was 
always assumed that with ordinary 
frequencies (of radio waves) these 
things could not happen, but it ap- 
pears here that if you use a certain 
frequency and have the head in a 
certain critical position, it can hap- 
pen.” 


Antibiotic: An accurate method of 
determining ‘the sensitivity of bac- 
teria to antipiotics has been devel- 
oped by Wayne L. Ryan, Ph.D., 
Creighton University School of Medi- 
cine. Sufficiently simple to use as an 
office procedyre, it consists of a strip 
of paper which contains the culture 
media, an jndicator of bacterial 
growth, and ‘the antibiotic. In the 
test, the strip of paper is moistened, 
smeared, and incubated. 





Radioactive: Maximum permissible 
limit for radioactive strontium-90 
consumed in food or liquid was raised 
from 80 micromicrocuries over a life- 
time to 100 micromicrocuries by the 
National Committee on Radiation 
Protection and Measurement. The 
committee also slashed by two-thirds 
the maximum permissible concentra- 
tion of another radioactive element— 
cesium-137—which collects in the 
muscular tissues and can cause 
genetic damage. 


Genetics: The British science jour- 
nal, Nature, has reported the first 
“human mosiac” in medical history. 
The patient, observed in a London 
hospital, was found to have body cells 
that are a mixture of male and female 
characters. In appearance, he was 
described as an “underdeveloped 
male.” Recognition of the disorder 
was made possible by a recently de- 
veloped technique for fixing, staining, 
magnifying, counting, and classifying 
the general ogtlines of the 46 chromo- 
somes in normal human body cells. 


U.S. Chamber Elects 
First MD Director 


Dr. Edgar 1. Dessen, Hazelton, Pa... 


is believed tg be the first physician 
ever to serve on the board of directors 
of the U. S. Chamber of Commerce. 

Dr. Dessen's election to a two-year 
term on the board was recently an- 
nounced. He will represent the Cham- 
ber’s Second District, which includes 
Delaware, New Jersey, New York and 
Pennsylvania. 
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Two Extremes Found in Far East 


| ger sneeg physicians have kept the 
private practice of medicine de- 
spite “a high degree” of development 
of the welfare state in that country. 

This observation was offered by Dr. 
Gunnar Gundersen, AMA president, 
upon his return from a meeting of 
the Council of the World Medical As- 
sociation in Sydney. 

Dr. Gundersen also visited India, 
Thailand, Singapore, Hongkong, the 
Philippihes, and Japan on his month- 
long trip. 

Freedom of Choice: “Australians 
have freedom of choice of physicians,” 
he said, “and apparently there are 
enough physicians to meet the needs. 

“There are two extremes of medi- 


cal care in the Far East,” he con- 


tinued. “At the top of the scale is the 


Australian system, while India, where. 


care is woefully inadequate, repre- 
sents the other extreme.” 

Dr. Gundersen said he was particu- 
larly impressed with Australia’s air 
ambulance and physician service, 
which makes medical care almost in- 
stantly available to persons living in 
the vast, sparsely-settled ranch lands. 

System Admired: “It’s a system 
which we might emulate in some areas 
of the West where there is an alleged 
shortage of physicians,” he said. 





Dr. Gundersen 


Dr. Gundersen explained that while 
there are 500,000 “practitioners” in 
India, only 50,000 follow modern 


medical practices and procedures in 
attempting to treat India’s 550 million 
people. 

Other observations by Dr. Gunder- 
sen: 

® Medical research in the Far East 
is concentrated heavily in the field of 
chronic, infectious diseases such as 
leprosy. 

®Generally speaking, there is a 
shortage of first rate hospitals in the 
area. 

® Medical organizations correspond- 
ing to the AMA are not as highly de- 
veloped as in America and this is par- 
ticularly true in India. 

® Medicine can contribute substan- 
tially to international understanding 
by spreading “the gospel of good 
health.” 

® There are fewer women doctors 
in the Far East than in Russia. 

®@ Interest in the American Medi- 
cal Qualification Examination (AMA 
News, Sept. 22, 1958) is high because 
many physicians want to come to the 
U. S. to study. 

Dr. Gundersen was accompanied on 
the trip by Dr. Edwin S. Hamilton, 
Kankakee, Ill., a past chairman of the 
AMA Board of Trustees; and Dr. Louis 
Bauer, New York City, WMA secre- 
tary-general. 








Stating It Briefly 


Lawmaker Guests: Members of 
Iowa’s Legislature were guests of 
Iowa State Medical Society during 
annual meeting at Des Moines. The 
lawmakers were escorted through 
scientific exhibits and to a social hour 
by physicians from their home coun- 
ties.. There were no speeches. 


Physicians Join: Four New Jersey 
county medical societies — Mercer, 
Ocean, Hunterdon, and Middlesex— 
have contracted with Blue Shield to 
pay their members’ medical expenses, 
and a fifth county, Essex, the state’s 
largest, has applied for group insur- 
ance. 


Seminars: University of Nebraska’s 
chapter of the Student American 
Medical Assn. is sponsoring a series 
of weekly seminars on “Financial Af- 
fairs of the Physician.” Plans are to 
repeat the seminars each spring quar- 
ter. 


Men-of-Year: El Reno, Okla., Junior 
Chamber of Commerce named Dr. 
James P. Jobe for its 1959 Distin- 
guished Service Award . . . Clay, W. 
Va., citizens honored Dr. A. A. Smith 
on his 7lst birthday for 28 years’ 
practice in town . . . Chardon, Ohio, 
Chamber of Commerce named Dr. 
Walter C. Corey its “Man of the 
Year” . .. Mingo County, W. Va.. 
Medical Society chose Dr. W. H. Price 
of Williamson as “Doctor of the 
Year.” 


GPs Honored: Dr. Joseph V. Hop- 
kins, 73, of Victoria, was named Gen- 
eral Practitioner of the Year by Texas 
Medical Assn. . . . Dr. William B. 
Chase, 82, Des Moines, was honored 
by Iowa State Medical Society as its 
GP of the Year. 


First Aid: Broome County, N.Y. Med- 
ical Society cooperated in presenting 
30-minute local television show dem- 
onstrating first aid measures. Three 
— members participated in the 
show. 


50 Years: Drs. C. A. Richards and 
I. E. Schiek Sr. were honored by 
Rhinelander, Wis., Chamber of Com- 
merce, each for 50 years service... 
Nebraska State Medical Assn. at its 
annual session honored 29 MDs who 
have practiced for more than 50 years 
. . . Medical Society of New Jersey 
gave Golden Merit Awards to 19 phy- 
sicians who have been in practice 50 
years . . . Oklahoma State Medical 
Assn. gave 50-year pins to Drs. O. R. 
Gregg and Edward F. Stephens, both 
of Norman... Dr. W. H. Cunning- 
ham, Beckley, W. Va., got similar pin 
from Raleigh County Medical Society. 


Polio Campaign: Summit County, 
Ohio, Medical Society is leading a 
polio vaccination “crash program” in 
Akron and surrounding communities. 
Special efforts will be made to reach 
pre-schoolers, young adults. Volun- 
teers from National Foundation chap- 
ter will canvass houses in areas with 
known low vaccination rates. 
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Meeting Scheduled 
On School Health 


Physicians may find it convenient 
to combine attendance at a school 
health meeting in Atlantic City, June 
7, with the AMA’s 108th Annual Meet- 
ing which opens officially the next 
day. 

Sponsored by the American School 
Health Assn., in cooperation with the 
AMA Department of Health Education, 
the meeting will be held at the 
Claridge Hotel at 7:30 p.m. 

The program will feature discussion 
on “The Changing Role of the School 
Physician,” “The Future of School 
Nursing,” and “Trends in School 
Health Education.” 
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and out of your home, day and 
night — no more frustrating delays 
when you are rushed, no tense 
struggles with heavy garage door in 
bad weather! Door and garage lights 
are both controlled by the magic 
dash button. Many doctors own 
and recommend Barcol Doorman 
as a sound health invest- 
ment and timesaver. 


BARBER-COLMAN CO., 
Dept. A19SB, Rockford, Illinois 
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Over-65 Plans 
Given Approval 


| Fy: cost health insurance programs 
for people over 65 in lowa, Mon- 
tana, Nebraska, and Oklahoma have 
been given approval by the medical 
societies in the four states. 

Mississippi State Medical Assn. an- 
nounced re-enrollment, May 15-June 
30, in its insurance program for people 
past 65, one of the first in the country. 
In effect since October, 1958, the Blue 
Cross-Blue Shield package offers 
benefits with a $25 deductible on hos- 
pital charges, $8 room benefit and 
full ancillary hospital services. Surgi- 
cal schedule is $200 maximum. 

Texas Medical Assn. at its annual 
meeting authorized a continuing study 
on needs of older persons for medical 
service at reduced costs. The Texas 
House of Delegates amended by-laws 
to prohibit establishment of fee sched- 
ules by TMA. Dr. James D. Murphy, 
Fort Worth, vice speaker, said the ac- 
tion was aimed at both labor con- 
tracts and inflexible fee programs 
concerning the aged. 

Ohio State Medical Assn. and Con- 
necticut State Medical Society ap- 
proved preparation of low cost health 
insurance programs for people past 
65. 

Iowa State Medical Society’s House 
of Delegates approved Senior 65 and 
Middle Income contracts. The first will 
be sold to individuals 65 or older with 
annual incomes of $3,000 or less. The 
second plan is for single people with 
incomes not above $3,600, couples 
with incomes not above $4,500, and 
families with incomes not above 
$5,400. 

Montana Medical Assn. approved a 
Blue Shield plan to be ready by mid- 
year for people over 65 with an in- 
come ceiling of $3,000, or $4,500 com- 
bined family income and net worth 
ceiling of $20,000. 

Nebraska State Medical Assn. 
agreed to contracts with Blue Cross- 
Blue Shield which will provide for 
payments up to 60 days per year for 
hospital care and in-hospital medical 
care. Blue Shield will provide a sched- 
ule for surgical benefits for over-65 
persons in low income groups, paying 
their surgical fees in full. For a single 
person the annual income limit is 
$2,400 and net worth $12,000. For a 
couple the income limit is $3,200 and 
net worth $24,000. Blue Shield will 
provide full x-ray and radium therapy 
for cancer. Cost for the combined 
coverage is $7 a year. 

Oklahoma State Medical Assn.’s 
House of Delegates will meet again 
within 90 days to consider specific 
provisions of a service-type health in- 
surance program for the 65-and-over 
age group. The House approved gen- 
eral principles for such a program to 
be offered those whose income and 
net worth fall below approved ceilings. 


Physical Examinations 
Offered to Physicans 


Physicians for the fifth year will 
have an opportunity for physical ex- 
aminations while attending the Amer- 
ican Medical Association’s annual 
meeting. 

“An Annual P.E. for Every M.D.” 
will be in space 301, lower level, Con- 
vention Hall, in the scientific exhib- 
its. It is provided by AMA’s Section 
on General Practice, American Col- 
lege ef Cardiology, National Heart In- 
stitute, and the National Tuberculosis 
Assn. 

Nine cardiologists have agreed to 
serve as consultants during the 
week. Electrocardiograms and chest 
X-rays will be available to physicians. 


Questions and Answers 





Cards, Calls and Medical Ethics 


—Is it ethical to telephone or send 
cards to remind patients of return 
appointments for routine checkups or 
immunization? 
F.J.S., MD 
Michigan 


AS Principles of Medical Ethics 
prohibit solicitation of patients. 
They do not prohibit the use of tele- 
phone calls, reminder cards or notes, 
particularly when a patient asks for or 
expects this type service. The county 
medical society, however, having the 
obligation to apply ethical principles, 
may approve such a practice; or, find- 
ing such practice to be contrary to 
local customs and ideals, disapprove 
it. 


—Has Congress changed the tax 
law regarding the transfer of 
ownership of life insurance policies? 
P.L., MD 
Florida 


—There has been no basic change 
in the tax law regarding in- 
surance. If you desire to transfer 
ownership of insurance policies, you 
should consult your insurance agent. 


Onn would like to have information 
la 


‘ 


on personal life insurance, in re- 
n to the average total amount car- 
ried by physicians in the 30-35 age 
group just getting pretty well started 
in practice. 
C.M.H., MD 
Florida 


—One professional management 
consultant group finds the “aver- 
age” insurance portfolio of its clients 
to be about $70,000. An analysis, how- 
ever, shows only a small group of the 
MDs have an “average” amount. Some 
authorities support the 10% of income 
guide, some propose insurance equal 
to five times annual income. Many 
consultants, however, take the posi- 
tion that no fixed amount of insur- 
ance will fit any given group of people. 


UMWA Speaker 


The history and problems of the 
medical program of the United Mine 
Workers of America welfare and re- 
tirement fund will be discussed by Dr. 
Warren F. Draper at a meeting of the 
AMA Section on Preventive Medicine. 
Dr. Draper, who is executive medical 
officer for UMWA, will speak at the 
session beginning at 9 a.m., June 10, 
St. Dennis Room, Dennis Hotel, At- 
lantic City. 
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Gives you permanent record of your stock 
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vides space for entries of .urrent earnings 
(quarterly), price-earnings ratio, estimated 


dress. Money back if not satisfie.. 
THE PROSPER COMPANY, Dept. AMA-2 
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With such factors as age, family 
status, goals for beneficiaries, annual 
income, outside wealth, social security 
coverage, indebtedness, and potential 
inheritance, to name a few, it ‘* ob- 
vious that insurance protect’ . 
be personalized and hayes f 


The best approach to this rs ost 
is to tabulate your goals for your fam- 
ily in the event of your death. This 
includes liquidation of indebtedness, 
a cash fund for readjustment, funds 
for education, funds for estate taxes, 
and finally, adequate resources to pro- 


vide the desired income for your wife 
and children. Next, what resources do 
you have, other than insurance, to ful- 
fill these needs? Include here your 
practice assets, medical accounts, in- 
vestments and social security ( if eligi- 
hie). Finally, translate the remaining 
-seds into the dollar amount of in- 
surance required to fulfill them. 

The result of this personalized anal- 
ysis may be that you need appreciably 
more or less insurance than the aver- 
age. But this approach will assure 
fulfillment of your goals, which is 
more important than conforming to 
some “average.” ~ 
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MDs Magnify 


Fears of Court 


eS Se > St aie 
six-part series on topics discussed recently 
oth ah «wr we A 


pearances, beeause if they can under- 
stand what we teach the lawyers about 
cross-examinajion their fears should 
just melt away.” 

This statement was made by Irving 
Goldstein, Chicago attorney, at the 
conference hejd in Salt Lake City. 

Goldstein explained that one of the 
basic advices given to all law students 
was: Never cross-examine an expert 
in his own field. 

Seldom Cross-Examined: The end 
result, he continued, is that the hon- 
est, able, capable, efficient doctor who 
did a good job in the case and did not 
resort to exaggeration is seldom sub- 
jected to crogs-examination. 

The attorney related that he and a 
colleague o wrote to doctors and 
lawyers all over the country to send 
in transcripts or give illustrations of 
ruinous cross-examinations. 

“We received less than five in- 
stances of ruinous cross-examina- 
tions,” he said. “It is amazing how 
the fears of the medical men are mag- 
nified out of gli proportion by rumor 
and not fact.’ 

According to Goldstein, there are 
two basic purposes of cross-examina- 
tion: (1) to secure admissions from 
the doctor which will weaken his tes- 
timony, or ( 2.) to discredit either the 
witness or his, attorney. 

Spider and Fly: Thus, he warned 
doctors to beware of a cross-examin- 
ing lawyer when he acts like he 
doesn't know where he is going or 
why and at the same time retains a 
friendly, nice a 

In these instances, he said, it’s 
the spider saying to the fly: 

“Come into my parlor.” 

He also told physicians to expect 
two types of attacks—the “direct” 
and the “collateral” —on the witness 
stand. 

Goldstein sajd a lawyer will use a 
direct attack when he knows the phy- 
sician-witness nas deviated from the 
normal and standard practice, when 
he fails to mention something, or 
when the medical prognosis has not 
turned out to be correct. 

Questions on Fees: Collateral attack, 
he said, consisted of making the doc- 
tor nervous with such questions as: 

“What is your fee in the case?” 

The last thing the lawyer might 
resort to, Goldstein said, is to attempt 
to show that a doctor might possibly 
have a “contingent fee arrangement, 
which as you all know, is contrary to 
public policy.” 

The attorney concluded that “any 
doctor who comes into court prepared 
to tell the truth, who has the neces- 
sary background and experience, who 
has done a capable job in the case and 
isn’t ready to ‘stick his neck out, has 
nothing to fear in the courtroom.” 

(Next issue::The Contingent Fee) 


Film Wins Award 


Whitehall 4-1500, a movie produced 
by the American Medical Association, 
has won a Chris Award from the'Film 
Council of Greater Columbus, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. The movie tells how physi- 
cians as a group work through AMA 
to bring better medical care to all 
Americans. The award was presented 
at the Seventh Annual Columbus Film 
Festival Award banquet at Columbus. 
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Physician Qualified: He may deliver 
the child, and he is the person best 
qualified to evaluate the health of the 
baby, the natural parents, and the 
adoptive parents. 

If a physician is approached by 
patients or friends who want to adopt 
an infant, he can be of service by 
explaining the general steps neces- 





Strictly Medical 
Doctors’ Role in Child Adoptions 


®A determination of whether or 
not the child has resided in the home 
of the petitioner for a specified period 

time. 
the 
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Plan Is Needed 


For Retirement 


(EDITOR'S NOTE: This is the fourth of a series 
of 13 articles on practice management. Articles 
in this series are submitted by individual mem- 
bers of the Society of Professional Business Con- 
sultants and represent their individual approaches 
to the subjects.) 
| enamel on it be volun- 

tary or involuntary—figures soon- 
er or later in the experience of every 
man. ; 

There is nothing one can do to 
fend off the harshness of involuntary 
retirement—the finality of a perman- 
ent disability or death. 

But there is much one can do to 
prepare for, and make possible, the 
voluntary withdrawal. In fact, by the 
right kind of planning one can set 
one’s own alarm clock in reverse and 
moderate, as well as mitigate, the 
financial impact. 

Planning Needed: The right kind 
of planning—followed by appropriate 
action—for voluntary retirement, can 
often be the very substitute needed 
to prevent involuntary retirement. 

Should I retire? Every doctor, as 
he ages, asks himself this question. 
A psychiatrist wrote a book a few 
years ago with this as its title.* His 
philosophy was that each person 
should decide the completeness of his 
own freedom from his professional 
work. For himself, he chose full di- 
vorcement, and then he later resumed 
practice as energetically as ever— 
showing how questionable can be 
even the decision of an analyst. 

Early Start: When should good re- 
tirement planning start? It should 
begin in the early years of practice. 
It should be tied in with the build-up 
of life insurance policies. Too often 
the purchases of policies seem actu- 
ated solely by the possibility of early 
death, rather than by the probability 
of living to the time when the going 
need no longer be up-hill. Poorly 
planned insurance programs allow no 
relaxation. The compulsion of meet- 
ing premium notices, income taxes, 
and the family scale of living, too 
often permits no pay-off except by 
death. 

Other Plans: This era of specializa- 
tion has reached into the security 
investment field. There are stocks to 
grow with, there are bread-and-butter 
stocks, there are dessert stocks. A 
well-defined and long-range retire- 
ment program takes cognizance of all 
these. It is with reason that one 
should buy shares in different com- 
panies at different phases of one’s 
life. 

The good planner also either pro- 
vides himself with an associate or 
assistant who can progressively re- 
lieve him of part of his burden, or 
finds a colleague whom he can trust 
for coverage. 

* Should I Retire? by George H. 
Preston, MD, Rinehart & Co. 








“That’s $293, $294—and two 
full books of pink shopper’s 
stamps makes $300 even.” 








Consumer Dollar: UN statistical 
yearbook gives this breakdown of the 
American consumer dollar in 1957: 
Food 24c, transport and communica- 
tions 14c, rent and water 13c, house- 
hold upkeep and furnishings lic, 
clothing 9c, medical and dental 7c, 
tobacco and drinks 5c, fuel and light 
4c, miscellaneous 13c. 


ti-Hangover: Synthetic, hangover- 
free whiskey may move before long 
from test tube to highball glass. Rob- 
ert E. Carroll, Connecticut chemist, 
says trick is to remove fusel oil and 
acetaldehyde—main causes of hang- 
overs. 


Steck Prices: Columnist Sylvia Por- 
ter finds that in the past 88 years 
stock prices have advanced an average 
of 1,060% compared to a cost of living 
increase of 232%. 


Social Onion: Expected to be on the 
market next year is an odorless onion, 
equal in all other respects to the tear- 
provoking kind. 


A ROUND BUILDING was built by Dr. George W. Karelas for his practice at Newberry, Fila. 





Doctor Builds 
Circular Office 


round building on a triangular 

shaped tract of land is the new 
office of Dr. George W. Karelas at 
Newberry, Fla. 

Dr. Karelas acted as his own archi- 
tect and contractor in building his of- 
fice in the rural community of 1,000 

ple. 

“Why do people build rectangular 
buildings,” was his answer when 
asked why he built a round building. 

Taking his time, paying cash for 
materials and labor, he built the struc- 
ture which has 2,000 square feet of 
space. It is known to Newberry as 
the Medical Rotunda. - 

Half of the space is set aside for 


callers — patients and detailmen. | 


There is a special room for the detail- 
men to use while waiting for the doc- 
tor. The building also includes an 
office, consulting room, laboratory, 
library, and medical records room. 

Dr. Karelas plans to use the rest of 
his 17-acre tract for construction of 
low-cost homes for geriatric patients 
with low incomes. 





Old Accounts Fade Away 


ld accounts, like old generals, “just 

fade away.” The value of your 
past-due accounts is a constantly de- 
preciating item. Tomorrow they will 
be worth less than today, and next 
week they will have depreciated even 
more. 

Figures from the Medical-Dental- 
Hospital Bureaus of America show 
that a past-due account is worth only 
71c on the dollar in six months’ time, 
45c in a year, 15c in three years, and 
less than a penny at the end of five 
years. 

An “age analysis” will give you an 
idea of the value of your accounts. 
This is simply a chart, carried forward 
on a month to month basis, showing 
the volume of accounts 30 days past 
due, 60 days past due, 90 days, six 
months and a year. The monthly 
chart will also show whether your 
collection effort is improving or fall- 
ing off. 

Holding on to past-due accounts 
does not hold up their value. It 
merely reduces the chance of re- 
covery. 

If you get no response from two 
statements and a reminder letter, the 
account is definitely past due and 
should be tabbed as a collection item. 
At the maximum, send two collection 
letters from your office. Don’t train 
the patient to be indifferent to your 
request for payment by sending an 
unending series of collection notices. 

If you feel that the account should 
be paid, ask for payment. If you plan 
to turn the account over to a collec- 
tion bureau if it is not paid, say so— 
and then do it. If you infer in your 
second letter that it is a “final notice” 


and you then follow with another let- 
ter, and another, and two or three 
phone calls you are simply proving 
to the patient that you don’t really 
mean what you say. 


If the patient fails to respond to 
your second collection notice, makes 
no effort to pay or to give you a rea- 
sonable explanation for delay, you are 
justified in immediately placing the 
account with your medical collection 
bureau. The sooner you act, the bet- 
ter your chance of recovery. 


4% i~4 


Current Rate Times A Yeor 
Per Annum On All Accounts 


WITH INSURED SAFETY 


¢ Withdrawals paid on demand since 
charter granted in 1937. 

¢ Accounts are legal investments for 
trust funds and exempt from per- 
sonal property tax in California. 

e Funds placed by the 10th of any 
month earn from the Ist of that 
month. Postage pre-paid both ways. 

Accounts insured to $10,000 


Fipmuiry Federal & 


BAVINGS & LOAN ABBOCIATION 
225 E. BROADWAY + GLENDALE 5, CALIF. 











[OE A. WRIGHT, Vice-president/Dept.D | 
| Please send information about your association. | 
| 





NAME 
ADoRess : | 

















CASE HISTORY NO. 2009 


fellelelalehice 


i\Baldelaaletel- 





Patient: - lem is, I’m a cam- 
— but it’s no fun 


pnd al 


X: Things aren’t clickin 
they should? Sverytting 
leckten negative? Got that 
undeveloped feeling? 














Patient: It's not tired blood, is it? 


Dr. X: 














: Four out of five doctors 
recommend the ingredients 
of Realist Stereo photog- 
raphy: fun, relaxation, and 
the unique thrill of taking 

real-as-life, full-color slides 

in three 

Gee, I feel better already! 

qeaine a Realist Stereo 
Camera is as easy as using 

a box camera. See Realist 

— the only complete stereo 

photography system — at 

your camera dealer’s today! 

Leapin’ lizards! 

No, no! Livin’ stereo — 


Patient: 
Dr. X: 


Patient: 
Dr. X: 


by REALIST! 





Roabiat: siéteo 


WORLD'S FINEST 3-D CAMERA 


Designed for simple operation, built 
to rigid quality standards. All-metal 
body; matched coated f:3.5 lenses, 
internal film-piane focus, aynchro- 
nized flash, centered viewfinder, 
a hg ey exposure 


prevention, 
depth of ened d cal, 1 to 1/150th 
lus Time and Bulb. 


sec. exposures p 
Full year <antaaie. $129.00 


Write for oe ewe 

tereo Photography! 
REALIST®, Inc. 
Subsidiary 


oe 
of the David, Waite Instrument Compeny 
2051 Nerth 19th Street, Milweukee 5, Wiscensin 
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Vorlds Finest Afitles between Start and Stop/ 


Name any starting point you prefer—select your favorite destination 
—and imagine yourself bridging the distance in a new 1959 Cadillac. 

To begin with, it’s wonderful just to sit there—cradled in the com- 
fort of its cushions . . . surrounded by its Fleetwood luxury . . . and 
soothed by its marvelous quiet and steadiness of ride. 

And how wonderful it is to be in command of the “car of cars”. 

A hill in the offing? A nudge of your foot carries you up and over 
with amazing alacrity. 

A curve in the road ahead? The weight of your hand on the slender 
wheel makes you its master! 

A traffic light gleaming red? The touch of your toe on that big, 
wide jjedal brings you to the smoothest,. surest stop imaginable. 


And through it all, of course, there is the magic of knowing that 
this is a Cadillac—admired and respected by all who behold it. 

In fact, when your appointed destination comes into view, you will 
probably regard it with reluctance. For when the miles past have been 
so pleasant, the miles ahead are always tempting. 

But no matter where journey’s end might find you, the proof will 
be abundant—from first start to final stop, a journey in a Cadillac is 
the finest distance between any two points. 

If you haven't discovered this for yourself, we urge you to visit your 
Cadillac dealer soon. 

He'll be happy to lend you the car and the keys at any time—and 
to give you the surprising facts about Cadillac practicality. 


VISIT YOUR LOCAL AUTHORIZED CADILLAC DEALER 





Every Window of Every Cadillac is Safety Plate Glass 





ep epee 
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